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The Coliseum. 


WE love the relics of the Past. They awaken a long train of thought 
and strong emotions. Though dug from the earth, like to the simple 
lamp in the Eastern tale, they bear some secret charm. But let the ruins 
be august! Then with eagerness we ask, who piled up the frowning 
walls? what storms have they braved? what purpose have they subserv- 
ed? what lesson do they teach ? 

Where are their architects? In what Epic are they heroes? In what 
marble do they live ? 

It is thus that we contemplate the Coliseum of ancient imperial Rome. 
It was begun by Vespasian and finished by Titus. Arches upon arches, 
and columns upon columns, recall to mind the myth of Pelion piled upon 
Ossa. The Doric and Ionic and Corinthian orders of architecture are 
illustrated. A hundred thousand Romans could there witness the gladia- 
torial contests. 

Anglo-Saxon pilgrims, in the middle ages, were amazed at this piece 
of massive masonry. They identified its duration with that of time it- 
self. They said, “ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; when 
falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; and when Rome falls,—the world.” 

But the wind and the lightning and the rain have made havoc with 
its walls ; while man, a worse depredator still, has dislodged the stones 
from their places. Utilitarianism has thence drawn its oo. to con- 
struct many modern palaces. 
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The same vandalic spirit has rudely torn from their niches the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon. They now decorate the British Museum instead 
ofthe Temple of Minerva. But Greece has fallen. She stands no longer 
on the proud preéminence of Marathon and Salamis. Hence the ravagers 
of the works of Phidias “ go unwhipt of justice.” 

Thus the Coliseum of to-day is very unlike to the Coliseum of impe- 
rial Rome. Arches have been shattered, and columns have fallen. Vast 
apertures are made in the stately. pile. The dove builds her nest, where 
once the successful gladiator raised the shrill cry of “ hoc habet.” The 
grass grows tall upon the arena, which once drank the blood of beasts 
and of men, Eternal silence has succeeded the acclamations of a hun- 
dred thousand Romans. A hermit of wild eye and strange demeanor, 
tenants the solitude. His spectral figure is often seen gliding along in 
the deep gloom of the night. Shelley saw this odd personage there, 
and has introduced him into the affecting story of a blind old man and 
his daughter. The father asks his child whither they have come. The 
hermit hears the interrogatory, and rebukes him for ignorance. “ Wretch- 
ed old man! know you not that these are the ruins of the Coliseum ?” 
His subsequent knowledge of the father’s blindness caused the rebuke to 
goad his own sensitive soul. 

But when the moon shines full, those ruins assume a peculiar 
charm, and show best their hoar antiquity. Nothing either of ancient 
or of modern art is grander, or so calculated to awaken emotion. Then 
Byron filled with enthusiasm, and wrote in lines which will live when 
the last stone shall have crumbled from the basement: 


*« Arches on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands ; the meonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long expior'd but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation.” 


But why was built that vast pile of architecture? Was it to give a 
home to the destitute, and lengthen out the “thin-spun life?” Was it 
based on the dignity of man in this state of moral probation? No. 
Every spot of that ground is fertilized with his blood. Every spot is a 
witness to the cruel spirit of ancient customs, 

How could it be otherwise with such a nation, when their religion 
itself was a mass of gross corruption? The Gods of heathen Rome were 
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cruel. They were engaged restlessly in prosecuting schemes of ambition 
and self-indulgence. That might is right was the “summune jus.” 
Hence Jupiter, that he may rule, dethrones father Saturn. Hence 
the Titans attempt to hurl from power brother Jupiter. Had the Gods 
been men, they would have incurred every penalty in our codes of crimi- 
nal law. They would have been hanged by the neck until they were 
dead. They would have illustrated a richer romance of crime, than the 
chronicles of the “Old Bailey.” But they were Gods, and therefore not 
amenable to human codes. 

How should not such notions, when sanctioned by religion itself, react 
on the masses? It was natural that they should, and there is the best 
evidence that they did. 

The people became like to their Gods, cruel, licentious, ambitious, 
groveling. They thirsted after blood for an amusement, and raised the 
lofty walls of the Coliseum. They carried thither their children to laugh 
at the groans of the dying gladiator, and to invert their thumbs when he 
supplicated for life. 

The pagan religion has been superseded by another, essentially differ- 
ing in spirit. It does not destroy, but it almost raises the dead. It has 
no slaughter-houses for men, but hospitals for the sick. It does not exult 
over the agonies of expiring nature, but it sympathizes, and points at the 
balm of Gilead. The one is fiend-like, the other god-like, The one 
makes us brutes, the other men. 

Moreover, there is hallowed ground about that old Coliseum. It is 
stained with richer blood than that of beasts and gladiators. There 
Christians gave the seal of martyrdom tothe cause of their Master. There 
they illustrated the intolerance of the ancient religion. 

We prize the Christian dead of the Coliseum, more than the dead of 
Smithfield or of St. Bartholomew. In making their profession, they took 
their lives in their hands. They were promised no pleasure on earth, but . 
that of a good conscience. They were to wait for their “recompense of 
reward.” The world was against them, but they were stronger than the 
world. Atlas-like, their shoulders supported the pillars ofthe infant Church. 

Hence we would not wish to see the stones crumble away from the 
massive arches of the Coliseum. We would wish them to commemorate 
a great truth, that Rome was in need of a better religion. We would 
wish them to illustrate the comparative tolerance of Christianity. 

Let the wind and the rain fall lightly on the old ruins! Let man re- 
move not a stone from its place! Let the cooing of the dove answer back 


to the bay of the watch-dog beyond the Tiber, and to the hooting of the 
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owl from the palace of the Cesars! Let the hermit steal along like toa 
ghost in the dark! Let the moonbeams still fall, until we exclaim this is 
a scene, 


“ Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 
Where silence undisturb’d might watch alone, 
So cold, so bright, so still !” 


G. A. J. 


De Rosa Lee. 


| 1. Dv vivebam in Tennessee, 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 
Ambiebam Rosam Lee, 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 
Nigerrimis luminibus, 
Labris baccis paribus ; 
Quum nunc iverim primo, 
“Nunc” ait “ne stultus sis, Joe!” 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 
Ambiens in Tennessee, 
Uli-ali-ola—e— 
Sub “ banana” arbore. 


ie 2, “Plane” dixi “ mea vita, 

Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Mellitissima anim, 

Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Pedibus bellis tantisque 

Ut ex cothurno sint cunae; 

Rosa, me nunc uccipe !” 

“ Nunc” inquit “Joe, ne fac stulte !” 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Ambiens in Tennessee, 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Sub “ banana” arbore. 


8. Fabula mea indicta; 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 
Collegit frigus tum Rosa! 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 
Doctorem mitte, nutricem ! 
Fecerunt eam pejorem. 
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Ut rideret nitebar ; 

“Ne” dixit “stultum se praesta !” 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Ambiens in Tennessee, 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Sub “ banana” arbore. 


4. Nihil valet. Desperant. 

Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Ad bustum sequar rogant. 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Manum suam capio, 

Vixque frigore respiro ; 

Maestas lacrymas vidit, oh! 

Dixit-que “ ne stultus sis, Joe!” 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 

Moriens in Tennessee, 
Uli-ali-ola-e— 


Sub cupress4 arbore. 8. M. ©. 


The Mission of Modern Poetry. 


Tse most important task which now claims the labor of philosophical 
criticism, is a just estimate of the poetry bequeathed to us by the last 
generation. Many held their hearts as altars sacred to the muses, among 
those whose graves are green. Artists reveled in the pictures and the 
power of Southey; poets loved Shelley as the wide world loved them; 
philosophers looked at men through the deep gray eyes of Wordsworth’s 
angel pedlar; true lovers heard the truest echo to their sighs in the melo- 
dies of Coleridge ; worshipers of beauty found the soul of their goddess 
breathed through the gossamer words of Keats; and wounded hearts were 
cauterized by the red misanthropy of Byron. Each of these bards has 
had scores of critics, but, if we make a partial exception in favor of 
Macaulay’s Essay on Byron, no one of them has been judged with great 
ability and entire candor. Much less can we find any thorough and com- 
prehensive view of them as a class ; of the part which they acted in the 
history of mind; of the influence which they wielded, and the principles 
which they represented. 

I wish to consider these master spirits of the past only as explaining 
the wants of the present. If we can clearly perceive their true glory, 
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then, by taking in imagination one upward and onward step, we shall 
reach that which ought to be the glory of their successors. And this 
ideal will be the best test of the actual. 

There was a period in English history when “The Vision and the Fac- 
ulty divine” seemed to have been extinguished, and it became a matter 
of doubt whether the world was not too old for poetry. The language of 
action had driven from men’s lips the language of the heart; and the 
spirit of the age seemed to be undergoing a change not unlike that which 
took place when civilization removed her capital from Athens to Rome. 
The shrines of religion were neglected in common with those of the 
muses; moral precepts were supplanting Christian charity ; human love 
was valued at its weight in gold; and taste was degenerating into 
shrewdness. The ascendency of a practical spirit, the omnipotence of 
expediency, was far more seriously threatened eighty years ago than it 
is now. 

Yet even then mistaken Science had not subdued, she had only silen- 
ced the soul. The political philosopher turned his aching eyes from the 
long and dry tables of his master to the clear skies, where the works of 
his master’s Master stood in grandeur, and he felt a burden on his soul. 
The peasant gazed on the green meadows, and heard that they were made 
for Norman blood; but he saw ‘hat in their velvet beauty which Norman 
blood could never see; and Robert Burns felt himself a poet. 

And still they came. By a silent revolution, than which none more 
sudden and thorough was ever effected in a people’s mind, Shakspeare, 
hitherto the nation’s pride, became the object of its worship, and hearts 
began to yearn for a new revelation from the world where he is mon- 
arch. So the revelation came, and poetry achieved her most glorious 
triumphs over men in an age immediately succeeding that in which her 
noblest works had deen neglected. What, then, was the great fact thus 
accomplished, and what was the mission of those who accomplished it ? 

It was the rebellion of soul against the tyranny of mind; the triumph 
of man, the immortal over man, the machine. Their mission was to turn 
the thoughts of men into new channels ; to spiritualize their ideas; and 
enable them to feel the limited grasp of science, the unsatisfying nature of 
human knowledge. And it would seem that while the pulpit was often 
venal and sycophantic, the press corrupt, and rulers licentious, the cause 
of Religion received the impulse it so much needed, partly through the 
influence of Poetry; so that it would be only an exaggeration to assert 
that the Christianity of that age could better have spared its orthodox 
divines than its infidel poets. 
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For all the great poets of the last generation, however widely they 
differed in other respects, had something in common, which marked them 
as belonging to the age in which they lived, and constituted them a dis- 
tinct class. It was the realization of the supernatural; bringing a world 
whose causes and effects are unexplored, into union with the world of 
every-day life; and familiarizing the mind with objects as real which are 
unknown to the senses. 

Some men are naturally prone to a belief in that which defies their 
faculties ; while others instinctively reject as false every statement of fact 
or principle, which does not appeal directly to their understanding. And 
this difference is entirely independent of their intellectual powers; for 
some of the greatest minds have been, in this respect, the weakest. 
Each of the two great representatives, of thought and action, in the last 
generation, Coleridge and Napoleon, believed himself to be guided by 
superhuman influence. And the many similar facts which History has 
accumulated can only be explained by supposing that there is an innate 
principle, which we may term Spirituality, in the mind of man; a pri- 
mary faculty for perceiving supernatural truths. 

Just as the reasoning powers may be perverted to the defense of false- 
hood, so this faculty for the spiritual may lead to Superstition. But itis 
not therefore to be rejected or despised. It is the tendency of a practical 
age, an age of progress in Science and Art, to stifle this power, and to turn 
the thoughts of men into other channels. Those who resist this tenden- 
cy, then, are benefactors of the race; in awakening a dormant faculty, 
and giying it that influence over the man, which his Creator intended it 
to wield. This is a duty of the Christian minister, of the philosopher, 
and of every philanthropist. 

But it is especially the duty of the poet. For no other faculty seems 
so closely associated with this of Spirituality as the Imagination. Every 
one knows from experience that an associating principle does exist 
between pairs and classes of faculties and sensibilities. It may be im- 
planted at birth, or it may be the result of Education; but we cannot 
doubt the fact of its existence. None would assert that the love of 
beauty is the same with the love of society, and yet we find that the 
latter feeling is often and easily aroused through the former. So it is with 
the Imagination and the spiritual faculty. In every people, in nearly 
every person, we find them so associated that the one is most easily 
excited to action through the medium of the other. Hence a great poet 
has over the mind of his age a power for good or evil which is seldom 
appreciated. And it was the mission of that constellation of genius 
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which appeared about the end of the eighteenth century, to rouse these 
slumbering faculties, and seize this long neglected means of power. 

For all these great spirits were born superstitious, in the midst of a 
most practical age. And while those around were busily coining the 
heart of the hills, hewing forests into cities, or brandishing the scythes of 
war over armies of their brethren, poets offered a united, earnest cry to 
heaven for the descent of Truth. For they felt that mere intellect, 
whether occupied with the laws of matter or the essence of Power, could 
never attain it. For mind is slave to the will and all its associate im- 
pulses ; and to establish her as the only authority for faith is to place the 
sceptre on the throne, or send the falchion forth to battle. 

So the poets’ hearts were fields of strife, where faith and reason fought 
for mastery. But the poets did not wait for the result ; they penned the 
struggle while it was taking place, and sent forth “Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” for their fellow men. And in the contest 
they soon learned to act upon a new principle, previously unknown in 
the world of mind. 

Our early poets valued truth, and strove to represent it. They observ- 
ed the world without and the world within, and figured them through 
Imagination as they are. The decorations of fancy and the glow of 
thought were only valuable to them as they subserved the one great end 
of bringing before the mind what they believed to be truth. Hence 
these poets were consistent, each with himself. But the tendency of the 
“ Onward flowing tide of time” was to sever poetry from life; and as life 
became more real, less poetical, poetry was driven to the opposite extreme, 
and became more abstract, less practical. This tendency facilitated the 
adoption of their new principle by the poets of the last age. 

This principle was that a striking thought, or an exquisite metaphor, 
should have a value for its own sake. A train of reasoning was precious 
among these authors for its own glow and ingenuity, not for the result at 
which it arrived. A beautiful image was loved for its beauty, not for the 
meaning which it shadowed. Hence consistency was not an object with 
these writers. They would set forth any principles, for not the princi- 
ples, but the forms in which they were presented, were of importance. 

This, however, was only the first excess of the spirit of rebellion. In 
opposing one extreme, men are ever prone to reach the opposite; but 
Truth always vindicates her omnipotence in the end. This spirit died 
away in one generation; and the poetry of the present age shows the 
benefit which it bequeathed to us. 
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We may safely name Alfred Tennyson as the representative of con- 
temporary poetry. For we find in him much that is good from the last 
age, without the evil which then was inseparable from it. The influence 
of faith upon his writings is to be traced in every page; and a mind 
which can sympathize with its operations will find there lines conveying 
each a volume of thought and feeling. A single example will convey my 
meaning better than any description; and one line from ‘‘The May 
Queen” is selected, because few passages even in his poetry are at once 
so simple and so suggestive. It is that in which the dying girl speaks of 
the clergyman who “ Told her words of peace,” and says— 


“He shewed me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin.” 


May the Poet live long to give us works of still greater power, and 
meet at last with the reward of those “ True hearts” which are “more 
than coronets,” and that “simple faith” which is better “than Norman 
blood.” 

The realization of something above the realms of the understanding, 
and the awakening of simple humility in the proud heart of a practical 
age, is, then, the true mission of modern Poetry. : 


The Critic. 


Tris often adduced as an admirable economic arrangement of Nature, 
that the lower orders of animals prey upon each other. It is supposed 
that to the irrational creature death by old age, or long-continued life, 
would be less desirable than suddenly to fall a victim to the rapacity of his 
superior in cunning or strength. This condition of things may illustrate 
the notions entertained by some respecting the “Nature and Uses” of 
Critics. They are looked upon as men who live by devouring the fruits 
of others’ toil, while they themselves, like Pharaoh’s “lean kine,” con- 
tinue ever “ ill-favored as at the beginning.” 

This picture, so derogatory to a class of literary men, would be un- 
worthy a moment’s attention, but for the fact that there are both true 
and false Critics. The latter may be properly characterized as rapacious 
animals—Literary Harpies. The elements of character which more espe- 
cially pertain to them in the discharge of their office are three : ignorance, 
pride and malice. Jgnorance appears in their selecting only the worst 
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passages of an author for particular criticism, and dispensing vague 
generalities to the rest ; their pride in professing to judge with authority 
where they are in no respect qualified to do so; and their malice in sub- 
stituting sarcasm and raillery for judicious censure and appreciative com- 
mendation, and in assailing the author himself instead of that which he 
has written. There are such as these who profess to criticise—unfortu- 
nately there are also works which deserve to fall into no better hands. 

We turn to the true Critic ; what are the elements of his character ? 
and what his position in the system of literary action /—The true Critic is 
a philosopher. Take Newton as a specimen of this class; upon what 
rests his claim to the title of philosopher? He surveyed the phenomena 
of Nature, and from their various forms, carefully distinguishing the acci- 
dental from the necessary, he deduced the laws of the material world 
The Critic has spread before him phenomena of mind ; his world is found 
on written pages—a wonderful creation—and from them, like Newton, 
he derives the laws of thought, distinguishing fitful irregularities from the 
steady course of connected logic, discerning the attracting forces by which 
one thought depends upon another, and searching out the method by 
which clearness, beauty, and strength are given to the offspring of creating 
mind. He is a philosopher, then, in that he reasons by induction from 
given phenomena. The whole “universe,” as has been sublimely said, 
“is a thought of God.” Newton traced out that thought—discovered 
its mode of expression. Literature is emphatically the thought of man, 
and the true Critic, instead of blindly following the rules of others, traces 
this thought for himself, and evolves from it the true laws of mental ex- 
pression. 

Again, the true Critic is a lover of the ideal perfect. Criticism is a 
work of comparison. The pseudo-critic compares, so far as he does so at 
all, with some external model ; the true Critic compares with an ideal in 
his own imagination, formed not from one excellent model only, but from 
all. Human nature being imperfect, more imperfect than physical 
nature, no single production embodies a perfect ideal, but the critical 
mind catches the hint contained in each, and with avidity treasures up 
the impressions, till a whole is formed, distinct, true, beautiful. Thus, ac- 
quaintance with literature makes the impressions; love for the perfect 
fixes the pattern rightly, and objects of criticism please or displease, ac- 
cording as they fit this exquisite mould. 

The true Critic is also a sympathizer with human nature. Literature 
embraces within itself almost all human experience. Not only are the 
subjects of thought and writing as extensive as human nature, but its 
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modifying forces are found in all the infinitely varied circumstances and 
passions of life. He, whose theme is the wrongs over which his heart 
bleeds, must not be judged with the same feelings as he who writes be- 
cause “a thing of beauty” dwells in his mind and longs for expression, 
How can a single mind be expected to appreciate alike the dry discussions 
of prose, and the impassioned lyrics of poetry? No man needs the abil- 
ity to place himself in another's stead like the Critic; for his object is not 
to reduce all writing to one standard, but to show how, with a given sub- 
ject and circumstances, it is proper to give utterance to thought. He sighs 
with the lover—raves with the madman—soars - with the inspired enthu- 
siast; weeps with the sorrow-stricken, and laughs with the jester. Varie- 
ties of character he not only recognizes but sympathizes with, as placing 
him in the only proper position to criticise. 

The true Critic is also a man of invention. Genius and Taste, it is 
often said, do not necessarily coexist. True, they do notin the same 
measure; we can appreciate and enjoy, without being able to create; 
nevertheless, some degree of invention is a natural consequent upon taste 
or knowledge. Franklin could not make a thunder storm, though he had 
discovered what lightning is; yet he could charge a single jar, and as 
much as this was expected in proof of his discovery. Moreover that man 
is not qualified to judge of another’s actions, who has no correct idea of 
what is required to perform them. What are his opinions worth upon 
painting, who knows nothing of the art? How can he who never wrote 
a line of poetry estimate the worth of “Paradise Lost!” He may 
notice grammatical constructions; see the beauty of imagery ; but he 
can never feel the value of the work, till he is sensible of what it costs 
to produce it. So in the case of worthless productions, the clear concep- 
tion of the need of improvement can in no way be obtained as by experi- 
ence, invention. More than all, by this characteristic the true Critic 
maintains a sympathy with genius such as none but a genius can have. 
*Tis true that “ he who fully understands an author is next to him,” and 
equally so that he who properly criticises an author is equal to him— 
equal not in knowledge perhaps, but in talent, in genius. 

We may add that the true Critic is a man of great knowledge. To 
criticise without a knowledge of the subject is mockery : to criticise with- 
out such an acquaintance with Literature, Nature, Science, Art, and His- 
tory as would enable one fully to understand the imagery and allusions, 
is, to say the least, a very limited exercise of the art. A vast store of 
knowledge, then, belongs to the Critic; yet while he passes judgment 
on the work of others, is he modest in his own pretensions? From the 
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nature of his office, he cannot be so thoroughly conversant with particu- 
lar subjects as those whom he criticises. Facts he learns; thought and 
its expression pass under his judicial scrutiny. In his official capacity he 
has to do with laws of thought, not laws of matter; modes of concep- 
tion, not objective realities ; and to fit him for this work is the tendency 
of those characteristics which we have now enumerated. Difficult is it 
to find such a real Critic, and only with a high conception of his duties 
will there be preparation to discharge them. 

The position of the Critic is as exalted as his duties are arduous. He 
is the Chief Justice in the judiciary of Literature. Before his tribunal 
are summoned the productions of the past and present. The rule of 
judgment is the proper relation between truth and thought; between 
truth in the world and truth in words: the consequences of the de- 
cision affect the purity of language, and the growth of genius. Where 
would be law without a court to interpret and apply it? Where would 
be literature without a body of men to study and maintain it in its 
purity? Men think and write carelessly, forgetting and violating the 
most sacred laws of mental expression, and there must be some authority 
to call them to account for it. 

But to encourage and guide Genius is the noblest prerogative of the 
Critic. Genius is often wayward and extravagant, but it is sensitive, 
and tractable to these who have a right to attempt managing it. Its 
first productions are not always chastened to a high degree of purity, 
and the stupid would-be-critic sees nothing but the smoke of enthusiasm 
and vanity. Not so the real Critic. He detects the impress of the soul 
which fails not to leave its stamp on its every creation. A single pas- 
sage is sufficient to convince his appreciative mind that the fire of genius 
glows in the breast of the author. And why? Because the rules of his 
art relate not merely to external forms, but to living mental realities; 
because he detects something, though it be small, which fits his own 
ideal ; because he has a sympathy with mind, and feels its every move- 
ment. Many a genius has writhed and withered; stung to madness by 
those who trampled under their feet the unpolished gems from a Divine 
mine. Some have even died because their power of endurance was so 
disproportionate to their power of thought. But he only has a right to 
adopt the profession of a Critic who is in himself all that we mean by 
genius, and genius with electric sympathy discovers its own kindred. 

Again, the real Critic not only discovers and encourages, but guides 
literary genius. This is not as intractable as is sometimes represented ; 
it will not patiently follow where it ought to lead, nor obey when it 
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ought to command, but it may be made to obey truth if properly held 
out before it. Criticism it needs but it will bear it; that which fritters 
away the trash of weak intellects furnishes the pure metal of genius. 
Such is our idea of a Critic—his character and position. He stands at 
the focus of human life. The whole world is reflected to him in the en- 
raptured strains of the poet. Do the human passions rage? He sees 
them pictured on the historic and dramatic scroll ; and while he thus 
contemplates objects as they exist in the grasp of the soul, he is admitted 
to a close intercourse with the soul itself, and finds a communion more 
spiritual than he “who holds communion with the visible forms” of 
Nature. L. 8 P. 


A Sragment. 


I sat me down upon the rugged shore 
And cast my eyes abroad upon the deep, 

Where awful billows roll’d in mountain height, 

And deaf’ning surge like fiercest thunder roar’d. 
Above, there was no light, save now and then 

A star blown by the raging storm look’d out 

Upon a beach all strewn with human forms, 

And splinter’d fragments of our mighty ship. 

I was alone, for not one soul remain’d, 

Of all that throng which when the sun arose 

Upon the deep, had found as joyous e’en, 

As on a May-day festival. The sky 

In azure beauty smil’d, and to the view 

Was pictur’d in the glassy-wave, and as 

We cleav’d the waters of the deep, each heart 

With thoughts of peaceful home was fill’d. But soon 
The low’ring clouds which grimly rais’d their heads 
Above the faint line where sea and heav'n meet, 

Too plainly told that ere the midnight guard 

Should pace the deck as sentinels of night, 

The sharks would hover in our wake, to seize 

The victims of the storm. As day advanced 

Our sails were swollen with the coming blasts, 

And hope induc’d us to believe that soon 

The rocky reefs we'd pass, and safely reach 

The welcome harbor then not distant far. 

But Hope as ever with delusions fraught, 
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Inspir’d our souls with expectations false, 
And in the twinkling of an eye we saw 
How vain our works, how surely doom’d we were ; 
For soon the Captain’s voice above the storm 
In hoarser accents to the crew we heard ; 
‘The topsails reef, my brave and gallant tars,” 
He cried aloud. But ere the sails were furl’d, 
Squall after squall harrass’d our bark, and masts 
Sway’d by the storm were christen’d in the deep. 
The timbers strain’d, the females shriek’d ; and Oh! 
As night came on and found us still adrift, 
Upon the dark and dang’rous deep, and toss’d 
*Midst reefs in Stygian gloom, methought 
Another day in brightness would not dawn 
Upon the once fleet bark and happy souls, 
Which now the mercy of the tempest crav’d. 
I kneel’d me down and pray’d, and as I knelt 
Oh! what a crash! my soul! what piercing shrieks 
Broke on my ear. Oh how my troubled mind 
Shrinks with dismay from contemplation 
Of that scene and hour, when more in number 
Than the annual list of days which add 
Another year unto my age, went down 
Into the deep, and ’midst the mingled din, 
Of praying voices and the dreadful sound 
Of crashing timbers and the thunder’s roar, 
The dashing, maddening waves clos’d o'er their forms, 
How I was sav'd I know not, but methought 
Some mighty hand with strength supernal caught 
My sinking form and laid me on the beach. 
Isay I know not how myself was sav’d, 
For when the ship went down my senses fled. 
And when my waking mind return’d I found 
Me lying high upon the rugged beach ; 
The trickling blood cours’d down my youthful brow, 
For slightly wounded by some spar or stone, 


In my rough transit from the bark I'd been. 
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Tuts word, so frequent with many, we dare say is seldom compre- 
hended by most. The lexicons define it by synonyms, but behind these 
is the wide, popular meaning, embracing all the exceptions to the stricter 
definitions of science. When we say that the term cant is seldom com- 
prehended by most people, we do not mean so much that it is not under- 
stood, as that it is vaguely understood, and while people know perfectly 
well what sort of a thing it is, they do not form any distinct and exclu- 
sive notion of it. The tendency of this obscurity in the mind is to call 
some things cant which are not, and some which are, to pass by as not 
cant. It is the scope of the present article to draw more distinctly these 
lines of definition. 

Dr. Johnson defines cant to be “ the whining pretension to goodness.” 
Probably at that time the term first began to be applied to affected 
manners, which has grown to be its most general signification. This 
definition, accordingly seems to be only the nucleus of the wider sense, 
which we assign to this word at present. But as it is the oldest, so we 
shall find it to be the most common idea of modern cant. Men attach 
the reproach of “cant” to Religion and Virtue more frequently than to 
anything else. But why the phrase became thus-provincial, it is easy to 
conclude, when we reflect how great has been the disbelief in Virtue in a 
skeptical age. Yet weascribe this special assault upon what we naturally 
venerate the most to the venom of the most spiteful hater of his kind ; 
a man whom the father of lies would have delighted to honor through- 
out time, “ had not something sealed the lips” of History. 

We may define cant in its most extensive acceptation to be the affecta- 
tion by set phrases of whatever sentiments are virtuous or human. We 
may individualize it as hollow-heartedness dressed—a cenotaph—clouds 
without water—a mere phantasm. 

According to the observation of every man who will interrogate it, 
there will now be found to be, in general, two sorts of Cant. There is a 
certain gross Cant, that which most popularly bears the name, and the 
subject of Dr. Johnson’s definition. This sort is nothing but gaunt Hy- 
pocrisy, and is very frequently so called. To this sort we assign the cant 
of the “ Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” who for a pretence made long 
prayers. The man of this stamp jis regarded as not only morally mean, 
but foolish, also, and ridiculous. He is compared to the counterfeiter, 
who prefers endless risk and final inevitable ruin to the safe and honora- 
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ble career of the virtuous money maker. Men laugh at him, when 
he labors at a vile likeness of what exists, to him, neither in the 
heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters under the 
earth, and then calls upon them to venerate the golden image which he 
has set up. 

Connected with this topic is a question of use which deserves a passing 
remark, Many, even some good people, apply the nickname “cant” to 
the solemn, prolonged, and cantillating tone of some unquestionably pious 
men. This reproach we doubt not has spoiled the savor of many an ex- 
cellent exhortation, and doubtless hypocrisy and mannerism have much 
in common. The injustice however of the name will be apparent upon 
slight reflection. We abstain within these limits from discussing the pro- 
prieties of the case, but to those who apply the reproach with ill-temper, 
it is often enough to utter the sublime retort of the sacred bard: It is 
higher than heaven ; what canst thow say! deeper than hell; what canst 
thou know ! 

But there is also a petty Cant, by far the most common sort, and most 

unobserved in the commonest cases. Yet a moment's reflection shows 
every one that it is nothing else than cant. It is very seldom blamed, 
generally winked at as inseparable from civilized society, universally prac- 
tised in some of its forms, and even demanded as the Shibboleth of fash- 
ion. The sophist uses this sort in his “Fallacy of the Unintelligible,” 
which as a distinguished jurist once expressed it, keeps the sound agoing, 
when the sense is gone. This is preéminently Cant, which is pure so- 
phistry, and whose very essence is deception. ,We meet this sort in the 
opinionated discourse of many of our self-styled connoisseurs. But its 
most prevalent form seems to be found in the interchange of the common 
courtesies of life. What we term “compliments” are mere cant; they 
are proverbially meaningless, and are interchanged with no appreciation 
of any value. Common salutations degenerate into the same character, so 
that it is now really quite refreshing to greet a person who seems inter- 
ested in one’s welfare. Why do we relish so much the unpolished cor- 
dial courtesy of the rough backwoodsman? Why, again, did the Arab 
soldier, in the division of the spoil, exclaim to his comrade, “I will give 
you any quantity of this yellow metal (gold) fora little of the white.” 
Because it is always an exquisite satisfaction to be able to say, “I know 
whom I have believed.” 

We have already mentioned facts which show a very curious difference 
between these two sorts of cant as they are estimated by men. How 
unanimously do all the world agree to expose gross cant, and to hold it 
up to scorn! With what contempt, nay, with what rancor, even, domen 
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assail the uncovered hypocrite! What a triumph for an enemy, what an 
envenomed weapon it is, to have confuted a man of pious frauds! But 
here; mark that the cant is all on one side. Now, transferring our glass 
to the other sort, we find that petty cant, though for the most part per- 
fectly appreciated, is generally uncensured. The whole world now unites 
as heartily in the game of duplicity, as it did before to prevent the double- 
dealing. Their cant, indeed, is not as gross as that other; the parties 
are yet using only paper wads and pop-guns, but how do we know that 
they will not presently betake themselves to bombs and Paixhan’s? Every 
one meets the venial insults of his neighbor, yet no one is offended, and 
it is quite rustic to wear the brow of golden Sincerity. The world seems, 
indeed, from some impulse of its fantastic fashion, to have reproduced 
among men and women the old games of boys and girls. 


Pueri ludentes, ‘“ Rex eris,” aiunt. 


This one shall profess very friendly sentiments, and that one shall make 
show of generosity and candor, but it is, of course, all preconcerted and 
well understood: there is naught there but the original “ corpus mortis,” 
after all. 

A very brief inquiry into the cause of this strange difference leads us 
to the nature and office of Cant itself. This Cause is involved in what 
has been premised, and appears to lie, first, in the qualities dissembled, 
and, second, in the attitudes of the parties, though a necessary fusion of 
these two elements, seems, in each kind, to take place. 

I. We charge the hypocrite with feigning virtue which he does not 
possess, and, proximately, with claiming merit which is not his own. It 
is allowable to liken virtue and-its accruing merit to a great bank of de- 
posit, wherein all men are shareholders, and from which each man de- 
rives a continual interest. He who appropriates by any means a larger 
than his lawful share, instantly raises the hue and ery against him as a 
common thief. The voice of universal blame increases as the embezzle- 
ment is larger, or as the stock is more valuable, and so the religious 
hypocrite is more denounced than the simple pretender of morality ; here 
then the different shades blend with each other, and the distinction be- 
tween the two kinds is less palpable; as in the case of the Sophist men- 
tioned, who untruly claims the qualities of the Good Orator—Integrity 
and Good-will; or, more nearly, in the case of him who pompously affects 
to know more than he really does. 

IL. We have now alleged the first cause to be the idea of the violation 
(as it were) of the Right of Property. It was possible, however, in ac- 
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cordance still with this, to have represented the crime of the hypocrite 
under a different figure. We might justly have likened him to a coun- 
terfeiter, as in a former passage. Be it so: in the first case, now, we pre- 
sent the guilty corrupter of the established currency. Instead of gold, 
the hypocrite imposes lead. But, in the second case, the established cur- 
rency has been debased from gold to lead by common consent. We 
can no longer make a comparison of pure and base: we have only the 
base. So fur as a mutual understanding is concerned, which is all that 
enters into present consideration, men may debase, more or less, the high- 
er or lower denominations of the established currency. They may use, 
either wholly or in part, iron for silver, lead for gold, crowns for guineas ; 
but when all conform to the same standard, no man goes beyond or de- 
frauds his neighbor in aught. 

Setting aside that deep hypocrisy which springs from a far-spreading 
“inner vileness,” it is merely to be remarked that this petty cant, the 
legitimate offshoot of a highly artificial state of society, as we think, 
however much it may be condemned, has yet a useful office. Courtesy 
is human, and the interchange of kindly sentiments brings satisfaction. 
Our instincts lead us, and often with a strength we were not aware of, 
not only to the end, but also to that means. And when estrangement or 
selfishness draws its icy covering over the sensibility, and constrains all 
free and natural methods, we seek the gratification of the artificial and 
counterfeit; which gilds with amenity the chillness of the moment, 
whose melody lingers awhile amid the wintry torpor, and whose passing 
leaves a flush of sunlight on the glacier in our hearts. 

J. M. W. 


“Sandwich and Cider Sketch.” 


NO, It. 
BY JOHN JAW-MANDIZER. 


“ Adam's Eve,” or “ The Evening when Adam felt a slight indisposition 
to attend College Duties.” 


5} P. M. Evening prayer-bell rings ; Adam having indulged in a hori- 

zontal position all day, jumps from bed by mere force of habit; 
finds himself rubbing his eyes in middle of the floor, and con- 
cludes to pass the remainder of the day in an upright manner 
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6} o'cleck. 


o'clock. 


—Straightway makes pollution with water in bowl; and with 
a horrid crash, wipes off dew from face, and considers himself 
done—accidentally cleans teeth with nail-brush ; discovers error 
by the taste, naturally acute ; rectifies mistake—thinks Chum’s 
hair-brush the best; with it, unsnarles hair and gets snarly 
himself, helped on in the strain by an occasional sympathetic 
“ow”—thinks ’tis a knotty case and is knot discouragedl—Next 
Adam makes in-vest-ment, pants away lustily, collars himself 
and tries to strangle with neck-cloth ; casts sidelong glance in 
large looking glass and being suited, finally sinks into arms of 
coquttish-looking easy chair, and puts feet upon “ Cricket on 
the Hearth.” 

Adam toasts craekers over the coals, and shins at same time— 
both get a little burnt—Adam eats crackers, and putsshins, bare 
feet and all, into pail of hot water ; wonders if Bear-feet and shins 
w’dn’t make good soup—takes them out only par-boiled, and 
holds them up before fire to dry—contemplates feat of considera- 
ble magnitude before him, then lifts down decanter from shelf— 
smells of liquor to see if’t hasn’t soured—still in doubt—takes 
swallow—is in doubt even then ; takes a long pull and feels satisfi- 
ed that some good qualities still remain—wishes he could leave 
off this old habit—takes another swig to satisfy himself that 
he cannot possibly. 

Chum comes in with letter—gives Adam a punch in the 
stomach which is taken with right good humor—Adam then 
hands Chum empty mug and receives letter—Adam, student- 
like, has great passion for letters, especially belles’ lettres— 
Adam reads, and ties face in hard knot as he proceeds ; finally, 
throws note in fire, ejaculating “Letter go!” and concluding he 
never did like the girl, drinks her health merely from force of 
habit. 


4 o'clock. Chum prepares to attend party—Adam sees him “ Sans 


Culottes,” blacking boots in the ante-room—wonders if tis a 
Polish custom—accidentally notices hole in Chum’s dancing 
pumps—asks if a sherry-cobbler c’dn’t mend the matter and 
keep the cold out—Adam gets off poor pun and laughs hearti- 
Jy—laugh not joined in by Chum, probably owing to dull in- 
tellect-—Chum go¢s out—hastily returns, and says the door-mat 
has been stolen—goes out again in a rage, vowing to prose- 
cute—inquiries. 
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8 o'clock. 


8} o'clock. 


9 o'clock, 


93 o'clock. 


Adam writes sarcastic letter—in reply to one just received— 
Bends too far over candle and singes hair extensively—says 
“he always liked to see hair curly at the ends,” and seals let- 
ter energetically—drops wax on his thumb—feels most essen- 
tially waxed, and inserts thumb in mouth to try suction-principle 
—Adam looks moodily at flame of fire, and thinks of his old 
flame—broods over the probable suicide his letter will occasion, 
and begins to relent—calls to mind her beautiful teeth, then 
declares they ’re false; that he won’t be gummed by a tooth- 
less woman, and concludes to send the dreadful missive—takes 
out daguer’type, and reflecting on himself, calculates chances of 
success in other quarters. 

Feels abominable pain in abdomen—wishes himself in Spirit- 
land, where all pain is sham-pain—sighs for lapse of time, 
when he shall be cuddled quietly away at rest—candle burns 
dimly—Adam feels lonesome—reaches ink-bottle from shelf 
by mistake; takes mouthful—inky streaks run down from 
mouth and nostrils—Adam feels streaked—rushes to basket of 
clean clothes for handkerchief; accidentally coughs; ink flies 
over linen in all directions—Adam bewilder’d, rinses his mouth 
with water by mistake for brandy—swallows some ink and 
water—has slight stomach-ache, and Jongs for “Internal Im- 
provements.” 

Adam feels better; takes two or three sandwiches and a 
tumbler of logcer-head beer—congratulates himself that he 
doesn’t drink from principle, but from bottle—Tries to sharpen 
his wits with jfile of newspapers—notices advertisement of 
Fancy Ball—calls to mind a hop he attended once, on a time 
with his Father, in a little back-room of R. R. Depot, where 
he did the hopping, and his Father was the Switchman— 
Adam’s eye lights on ordinances against thimble riggers— 
wonders if any such laws were in operation when his mother 
played off such a thimble rig on his head, one day for playing 
truant—sees account, relating to appetite of raw-militia—won- 
ders if they wouldn’t eat better if cooked—reads narrative of a 
horrid massacre; recalls the remorse he once had, for cutting 
off a dead-squirrel’s leg with a hatchet, and looking the other 
way to avoid seeing the bloodshed: 

Throws down paper and looks out of window—sees full 
moon, and wonders why they don’t call it bal-luna—thinks in 
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this way a witty-schism might be made between Latin and 
English—Adam is recalled to sober thoughts by boots pinch- 
ing corns; wonders how he ever came to get corned—finally, 
concludes he is willing to take bitter with the sweet, and puts 
wormwood on toe to stop the pain—Notices spider chasing 
caterpillar—supposes "tis from force of caterpillary attraction— 
persevering insect blockades Adam’s countenance—Adam 
makes a strike—hits his own nose; thinks he’s humbugged, 
and concludes to let the little bugger be. 


10 o'clock. Clock strikes—Adam thinks it a trifle fas¢, and determines 


to give it a dishonorable dismission from college, as it has been 
going on tick, to his certain knowledge, for some time—clock 
puts hands before its face to keep from laughing, and seconds 
the motion—tongs fall down noisily, killing fugitive spider by 
a blow on the head—Adam becomes frightened, draws near the 
fire and fears to stir—sees large black spider running off with 
dead fly—thinks of body-snatchers, draws still nearer the fire 
and perspires freely—after few moments of anxious suspense, 
Adam becomes reassured, and mixes a punch—squeezes affec- 
tionately several lemons—consulting his taste as to the kind of 
liquor required, by trying several bottles—finally suits his taste 
exactly, and stirs up mixture with handle of broom-brush— 
» takes a few drinks, and jumps up and down to make room for 
more—execrates the old habit, and drinks remainder of the 
punch. 


10} o'clock. Students outside, serenading Tutor overhead, on tin kettles, 


tin horns and the like—Adam wonders where he has heard 
similar music; scratches head; thinks of Beethoven, and is 
convinced. Adam hears barnyard fowl near by, disturbed by 
hen-roost depredators, crowing “Yankee doodle doo ;” thinks 
tis morning, and concludes to go to bed—Is disgusted with 
the idea of cramming on Philosophical principles to-morrow, 
and determines to lie it out again as soon as practicable— 
Blows out light for benefit of dissipated Chum, and passes 
away like a tale that is told. 
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PARAPHRASE. 


Paraphrase, 


“The good resemble the fir-tree, 
The evil, the flower ; 
For a time the latter surpasses in beauty the former, 
But when the frosts and the snows fall 
We see the fir-tree only, and not the flower.” 


From the Chinese. 


Tur fir-tree, stern and stately, 

In silence rears its head, 

The evergreen creeps softly 
Where fairies strew their bed: 
Left in unbroken quiet 

Through Summer’s transient day, 
While roses blossom brightly 
And deck the brow of May. 


Il. 


But frosts of Winter falling 

Destroy the fragile flower, 

Ani charms, but now entrancing, 

Are withered in an hour. 

The fir-tree, green as ever, 

Still rears its stately form, e 
And bills a proud defiance 

To tempest and to storm. 


IIL. 


’Tis thus with good and evil 

In this dim world of ours, 

As with the hardy fir-tree 

And with the fragile flowers, 
Fame, honor, wealth and beauty 
Have many a captive led, 

But virtue, truth and duty, 

Shall bloom when these are dead. 
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SCENERY. 


Scenery. 


I passep a few years in Switzerland not Jong since, and while there the 
little Mountain village of Montier was a favorite resort of mine. It was 
most romanticly situated between the two summits of the Salive. On 
the East, the mountain gradually slopes down to the plain, where the 
raging Arve rolls its turbid waters to the Rhine. In the dim distance 
the snow-clad Alps reared their lofty heads to the clouds. Often have I 
watched the rising sun, heralding his approach by a mellow light, gradu- 
ally covering the highest peaks with rosy hues, while the plain was still 
dark and sombre; stealing on, the rosy hues would change to golden, 
and soon the glorious orb itself would appear above the “monarch of 
nature!” Slowly it rose, as if weary of the steep ascent, and upon the 
summit seemed to pause for rest, looking down upon the gloomy vale, 
already brightening at its glad approach. Higher and higher it came 
and surmounting the lofty chain, poured its cheering rays upon the 
plain below. 


‘ Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star in his steep course, 


So long he seems to pause on thy bald, awful summit, 
O Sovereign Blanc !” 


On the West the mountain descended perpendicularly to the plain. 
There, spread out in all its beauty, was the valley of the Leman: and the 
clear, placid lake, basking and shining in the sunbeams; on its glassy 
bosom the long latine sails of the “barques,” stretching out like the 
white wings of a bird, could scarcely be distinguished. Atthe extremity 


“Where the swift Rhine cleaves his way between 
Heights, which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate,” 


is the city of Geneva, the home of Calvin, the strong hold of the refor- 
mation. Even at this distance, the lofty towers of the cathedral are dis- 
cernible, and at times the musical chimes of its many bells steal gently 
through the air. Far away “the dark and gloomy Jura,” with her 
misty shroud, shuts out the view. On a jutting promontory of this pre- 
cipice, from the edge of which the strongest head can scarce look down 
without a qualm, are the ruins of an old feudal Castle. But one massive 
tower remains, and that, covered with ivy, is slowly crumbling away. 
The great quantity of rubbish around, and a part of the outer works, 
now hardly discernible, show the great extent of ground the walls 
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embraced. It was evidently once a place of great strength. It could be 
approached but on one side, and small heaps of stones and ruins within 
a few hundred rods seemed to indicate that there it was well defended. 
Its lords, a set of mountain robbers, for years resisted every attempt for 
their destruction, and extended their sway even to the very gates of Gene- 
va. Its last master, betrayed by his second in command, fell into the 
hands of the citizens with a large part of his retainers. The Castle, 
deprived of its master and defenders, succumbed after a long resistance. 
Dismantled and ruined by its conquerors, it now stands a crumbling mon- 
ument of feudal oppression. 

The magnificence of the view from thence, and a melancholy pleasure 
I always feel when strolling around these wrecks of past ages, often drew 
me thither, Here I loved, on a summer’s day, to stretch myself on the 
soft grass, my head reclining on the battered effigy of an ancient knight, 
with the beautiful valley at my feet, and look up in the clear azure sky, 
watch the birds sailing and eddying around in the blue expanse; the 
swallow darting in among the ivy on the old tower, the hawk and eagle, 
soaring away among the dizzy heights above. I loved to lay and watch 
the deepening shades of evening, to see the contrast between the gloomy 
plain below and the golden and rosy summits around me, all gradually 
fading away and lost in darkness ; the solemn silence broken by nothing 
save the occasional tinkle of a goat’s bell, or the shrill ery of some bird 
of prey. 


“ The day is done, and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver! 
Below me in the valley, deep and green, 

* * x * 

* * * the swift and mantling river 

Flows on triumphant through these lovely regions, 

Etched with the shadows of its sombre margent, 

And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argant! 

Yes, there it flows, for ever, swift and still, 

As when the vanguard of the Roman legions 

First saw it from the top of yonder bill! 

How beautiful it is! Fresh fields of wheat, 

Vineyard, and town, and tower, with fluttering flag, 

The ivy-covered castle on the crag, 

And the white hamlet gathered round its base!” ¥.'% 
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Ambition and Dreams. 


Tue innate desire of man to attain to power and fame, is ambition. 
Its strengthening threads are woveri into every portion of that varied web 
of action, which constitutes positive existence. To every being there 
comes a voice, as unto Ossian, that wakes his soul. It sees him wrapped 
in the cerements of sloth and folly, rotting in the sepulchre of being, and 
it cries to him come forth. It gives earnestness and motion to life, chang- 
ing the miry bog of aimless existence into a flowing stream of energetic 
effort. It is a prominent characteristic of youth. For then, in the spring- 
time of life, when all goes joyous as a marriage bell, visions of the future 
are bright and beatific, and ambition’s phantasies seem, though distant, 
yet easy of attainment. With approaching manhood, a longing desire 
swells in the bosom, to engrave on the high battlements of fame the 
deeds of a well-spent life, to leave “ foot-prints in the sands of time,” not 
to be washed away by the Lethean floods of oblivion. 

Although this passion is ever to be found in youth, it is not fully de- 
veloped, it does not arrive at the maturity of its strength, until the youth- 
ful gristle has hardened into the bone of manhood. For the pleasures 
and ainusements that belong to earlier years, struggle with it for suprem- 
acy, and ambition is a plant, which to be vigorous must flourish alone 
in its majesty and giant strength. It demands the sleepless energy and 
the intense concentration of manhood. It is in those minds alone, which 
yield to its tyrannical sway, that it achieves its highest aims. In youth, 
it can be traced among the thousand streams, that gush from the 
hidden reservoir of the mind; in manhood, it is the swollen torrent, 
which engulfing all cther waters, sweeps proudly over every obstacle, in 
its course toward the goal of all its efforts. 

Ambition is a strong and deep emotion, inspiring feelings of admira- 
tion akin to awe and reverence, and investing its possessor with a gran- 
deur approaching near to sublimity. The pure flame, which glowed 
within the soul of the “man-befriending” Prometheus, rendered him the 
brightest impersonation of true ambition. The ambition of olden heroes 
overpowers the beholder with its purity and magnitude, for the attention 
is irresistibly led from the tree to the soil in which it was nourished, and 
is enraptured with the contemplation of minds broad, and deep, and fer- 
tile enough to bring forth and uphold so vast a production. 

It is not confined to one pursuit; for as the same humors in constitu- 
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tions otherwise different, affect the body in different ways, so the same 
aspiring principle sometimes breaks forth upon one object, sometimes 
upon another. The same sparks of emulation warmed the breast of the 
Grecian athlete and the Grecian orator. The same fixedness of purpose 
and intensity of will was exhibited by Milo, in preparing for the arena of 
physical strife, as by Demosthenes, in practice for the mental combat. 
Nature furnishes all with an eager appetite for glory; the adventitious 
circumstances of birth and education mark each out for this or that pur- 
suit. 

Ambition is naturally an ennobling attribute, but if it be debarred 
from aiming at a noble object, its desires will move downward, and it 
will be actuated by, and become, a selfish, demoniacal passion. If the 
top be stricken from the youthful tree, it does not cease to grow; it quick- 
ly shoots out in branches from beneath; the energies, the principle of 
vitality and of being, which, undisturbed would have raised it toa lofty 
heighth, when misdirected, produce but a dense, dwarfish, choking mass 
of foliage, without symmetry, without beauty, without utility. The dark 
unholy aspirations of the Apostate Angel, inspire a certain species of re- 
spect, albeit mixed with horror. Admiration is involuntarily enkindled 
at the gloomy, yet undaunted, greatness of that spirit, which even “ in a 
dungeon horrible on all sides round,” 


where peace 
And rest can never dwell: hope never comes 
That comes to all: but torture without end 
Still urges, —~—— ” 
could prompt him to exclaim, 
“ Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell : 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.” 


The unsexing passion, which filled the Lady Macbeth “ topfull of direst 
cruelty,” which “stopped up the access and passage to remorse,” which 
came unto her woman’s breasts and “turned her milk to gall,” affrights 
all minds, and yet a spark of sympathy will creep in, amidst our horror, 
for one who shamed her husband into bravery. 

Dreams are the vapors which rise and float around life’s seething cal- 
dron heated by ambition’s flames. They are strange, but pleasing ima- 
ges, assuming now the aspect of things actual and again wandering far 
inte the ideal world. At one time, soaring upward, borne on by a 
breeze of hope : at another, driven down by disappointment’s storm, they 
brood in dark and murky clouds, around the very caldron’s brim. 
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Dreaming is a pleasant pastime, and, as a recreation, is most benefi- 
cial in its results. Even in the full career of Fortune’s tide, there must bo 
some moments of repose, some ebb, that it may gather new and aug- 
mented impetus for its onward course, and these moments are most fitiy 
spent in dreaming. 

But like every pastime, it is liable to be indulged to excess. It is like 
the Eastern drug, which in proper quantities, warms the blood, stimulates 
the imagination, spurs on both mind and body to intense, effective 
action; but of such enticing qualities, that it allures its votaries from a 
first to a second and thence to innumerable experiments: of such an ex- 
hausting nature, that each successive trial demands a double quantity, 
until the pleasant stimulant becomes the pernicious necessary, until 
dreams, the offspring and creations of ambition, rise to power upon its 
ruins, 

But the true dreamer is one who seems to have’been moulded by a 
gentler and inore tender hand, which has left the impress of its own 
gentleness and tenderness upon his mind. The clarion notes of ambition 
fail to arouse him from his pleasing lethargy. In the quiet of an undis- 
turbed ease, he dreams of greatness, and invests it with an increased 
charm, winding around it the graceful folds of a beauteous drapery. He 
dreams of happiness, and heavenly visions of pleasures past, or yet to 
come, float before his enraptured gaze, then pass away, like clouds illu- 
mined by the golden glories of the setting sun. He dreams of love, and 
conjures up a witching being adorned with angelic purity and grace. In 
the dim twilight of ideality, he dreams of the coming morning; but the 
splendors of a sun-lit day never dawn upon his life-long dream. 

The mind of man may be fitly compared to a mass of virgin ore_hid- 
den in a mine of flesh and blood: education may be considered as the 
process by which it is drawn out, and shaped into available forms. The 
carefully trained mind may be compared to the bar of metal when forged 
and fashioned into the sword of finely tempered steel : ambition may be 
considered as the motive power which prompts to action and directs 
the thrust. Ambition’s votary plunges boldly into the busy stream of 
humanity, seeking to realize his ardent aspirations. By constant attri- 
tion with others’, his mental falchion attains a higher polish. With it he 
carves his way to fame and fortune, The dreamer hazards but a pass or 
two in the mental strife, when affrighted by the gleaming sparks, which 
fly around him, elicited by each clash of metal, he hastens to withdraw, 
and thenceforth with a weapon forever sheathed, he holds himself aloof 
from men. 
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Ambitious men are men of action; dreamers are men of thought. 
The one class are positive beings, injuring or benefiting mankind, accord- 
ing as a pure or selfish motive actuates them: the others are negative 
beings, injuring none save themselves. Dreamers resemble those little 
angels, who, according to tradition, were generated every morning among 
the flowers of Paradise, who warble forth melodious sounds until sunset, 
and then sink back without regret into nothingness. Ambition’s vota- 
ries must needs be of a sterner stuff, able and anxious to be the slaves of 
its illimitable hopes, its indomitable will. For its course is ever onward, 
The embodiment and the source of brave endeavor, unwearied effort, it 
rouses the energies of thought and being in their might, it sends them 
tingling along every nerve of sensation, it concentrates them upon its 


own object, until opposition is futile, success inevitable. 
W. W. G: 


A Threnody. 


Sort be thy pillowed rest 
And undisturbed thy sleep; 
Though dark with storms the clouded West, 
And white with foam the billow’s crest, 
Thy quiet slumbers keep. 


Il. 
Thy voice will sound no more 
Like music o’er the wave; 
The tones which rang from shore to shore 
And stilled the tempest’s angry roar, 
Are stifled in the grave. 


Statesman and leader, thou 
Hast reached the mystic bourne; 
With years and honors on thy brow, 
Thy destined work is done, and now 
Are millions left to mourn. 


IV. 
But great examples, aye! 
Like monuments sublime, 
When dust to dust has passed away, 
Majestic tower amid decay, 
Beyond the reach of Time. ik. L 


| 
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Painting and Poetry Eompared as Media of Expression. 


Maw has been his life-long, looking on a painting, and listening to a 
poem. We write first of the Painting. He has seen the landscape 
diversified by hill and dale. He has seen it attired in every garb, which 
a prodigal munificence could suggest. He has seen it in its spring-time 
of beauty, when the birds made choral music and the zephyrs danced to 
their song. He has seen it in its winter-time, when it stretched itself to 
die and the rush of the wind was its funeral wail. He has seen the rivu- 
let, and watched the quiet play of its waters. He has seen the sea when 
the inspiration of the hurricane troubled it. 

From earth he has turned his eyes to heaven. He has beheld another 
painting from the hands of the same Great Artist. Every disposition of 
light and shade was there. He would have gazed on the full-orbed glories 
of the sun, but his eyelid closed his vision. Turning from this excess, he 
has rejoiced in “the mild splendor of the various-vested night.” Then 
he uttered the language of Holy Writ: “When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ?” 

Were a blind man by the ministration of some superior power to re- 
ceive his sight, he indeed might appreciate the painting which embellishes 
all nature. 

But we write now of the Poem. Man has heard it in the wind, the 
waterfall, the deep-toned thunder, and the singing of the birds. Nature 
has everywhere her “ AZolian harp,” sweeter than that which made 
music to Coleridge and his “pensive Sarah.” Were a deaf man to hear 
it, he indeed might appreciate the poem. 

This is the Painting, and this the Poetry of the Great Painter and 
Poet. As these are imitative of the harmonies in the Divine Mind, so 
the painting and poetry of the human artist are imitative of nature. He 
bears off the palm, who holds up the mirror most fitly to reflect the truth. 


“ Respicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem, et veras hine ducere voces.” 


It is truth which we worship both in painting and in poetry. The poet 
seeing it and feeling it, breathes it into a poem. The painter, warm with 
its inspiration, transfers it to the canvas. It is this imitation of truth, of 
life, though there be a fiction in the identities, which essentially makes 
the painter and the poet. They have both been on the Mount, and amid 
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thunder and lightning have received the law. Men have seen the 
light of their communion service still shining in their faces, and their 
ministering robes still rustling with the divine afflatus. 

Let us proceed now to the comparison of the two arts as media of 
expression. Expression may relate to the accuracy of the idea conveyed, 
or to the effect of the idea on the feelings. 

Horace says in his Art of Poetry, 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.” 

This is a general truth. Let a man be present and see a desperado 
seize a knife and implant in the body of an innocent victim. Let him be 
absent and receive a truthful narrative of the same from the lines of the 
poet. In the former instance, he will have both a more accurate idea of 
the event itself and greater violence done to his sensibilities. This is real 
life, a thing we have looked upon. It is not thus with painting. It is 
representation, and is not included within the rule of Horace. The 
murderer is a mimic murderer, the dead are mimic dead. Thus the dif- 
ference is great between real and represented existence. 

First, let us compare the arts in respect to the accuracy of idea con- 
veyed. We comprehend more clearly local relations and physical pro- 
portion from the brush of the painter than from the pen of the poet. 
Painting triumphs in the apparent, poetry in the symbolical. If a paint- 
er represent the human form on canvas, he conveys a better idea of the 
adaptation of its parts and its physical characteristics than it is possible 
for the poet. But when he would introduce the physiognomy of a man 
as an index of the heart, or concisely, the symbolical ; he fails and the 
poet triumphs. 

Can a painter adequately represent the human heart by means of the 
organs of the, face? Can he concentrate it in the mould of the head, 
the expression of the eye, the formation of the lip? The Great Painter 
himself has not done it; much less can the human artist. Could we 
even conceive of the entire success of the latter, he would cease to be true 
to nature. The villain does not always bear the villain’s countenance. 
The murderer does not always bear the cain-mark of his infamy. He 
may look noble. He may know etiquette. He may regard an elaborate 
toilet. His voice may be as sweet, “as when o’er Laura’s bier sad music 
trembled through Vauclusa’s glade.” And why should he not be so? 
Judas kissed his Lord, and Joab while twitching the head of Amasa and 
asking for his health, was pleased to stab him “in the fifth rib.” Circe 
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was fair-haired and a captivating singer, but bristles grew on the follow- 
ers of “the godlike Ulysses.” The syrens were very musical, but there 
were near them some heaps of dead men’s bones. Polyphemus offered 
the hospitality of his cave to Ulysses for a little of his wine, but he only 
meant that he would eat his companions first ; and asa mark of distinguish- 
ed respect, Ulysses last. The basilisk had pretty folds, but it would destroy 
fascinated people of simple minds. Thus the form and expression of the 
human countenance are uncertain indices of the human heart. 

What is the human heart? It may be a temple to the living God, it 
may be a Pandemonium. Man is an anomalous being. As Lord 
Brougham said of Robert Tall’s face, “the upper part belongs to an 
angel, the lower to a demon.” 

Prompted by philanthropy, he is urgent in his assiduities toward the 
afflicted and the disconsolate. He inhales the noxious effluvia of prisons, 
that others may breathe the braeing air. He rejects every appliance of 
ease and comfort, that others may enjoy the reality. This is the angel. 

Urged on by an unholy ambition, he will pile “ Pelion upon Ossa,” 
to make a stairway to his infernal heaven. He will introduce a pestilence 
into the air, and throw a plague-spot onthe sun. He will adjust the pro- 
prieties in a tragedy of murder as he would amatter of common-place. 
He will wring from the orphan and the widow “the last pale hope that 
shivered at the heart.” Like to the fallen archangel, he will mutter, 
“ Better reign in hell than serve in heaven.” This is the demon. 

But the poet is fitter to delineate these contrarieties in the human 
heart. He is gifted with more than ordinary sensibility. This sensibility 
is necessarily active in his intercourse with his fellow-men, as it is con- 
stantly subject to impressions. Thus human conduct is observed closely by 
him, and from the necessity of his nature he becomes deeply read in the 
philosophy of human action. He may not, like to the Cassius of Shaks- 
peare, or that great dramatist himself, look “ quite through the deeds of 
men ;” but his perception is extraordinarily strong and vivid. His felicity 
in discovering truth is not confined to the heart of man; but it is extend- 
ed to whatever investigation the energies of the mind are applied. What 
has been affirmed of the poet, to a certain extent is applicable to the 
painter. He has much of the same sensibility to impression, the same 
insight into character, the same divine frenzy with which to prosecute 
his embodiments. But the cold laws of his art forbid his triumphs in 
the symbolical; for the question may recur, Can a painter adequately 
represent the human heart by means of the organs of the face ? 

Secondly, let us compare these arts in regard to their effects on the 
feelings. Here poetry bears the palm alone. 
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We look on a painting as a curiosity, as a gratification to the sense of 
sight, rather than as stirring the depths of our feelings. It is not thus 
with poetry. Painting, in its effects, is like to the experience of one 
entering a palace, beholding the silken tapestries, the splendid colorings, 
the marble columns, the rich profusion of golden ornament. It is all 
beautiful, it excites his curiosity ; but it belongs to another, his feelings 
are cold. Poetry in its effect, is like to the experience of one who real- 
izes upon his entrance that the palace is his, his to enjoy and his to dis- 
pose of. 

Poetry may delight us, as if by the soft accents of an angel. It may 
produce a grief which will overflow the laboring heart. It may calm 
down the asperities of our nature. It may heave the breast for the shrill 
clarion of war. It may dispose us for an inglorious dalliance with plea- 
sure. It may stimulate us to the performance of noble deeds. It may 
embolden us to fear no danger. It may make a ghost of our own 
shadow, and scare us in the very light of the sun. It may make a stick 
of wood, a block, a stone into a demon, shaking his “ gory locks at me.” 
It may make men into children, children into men. 

The human heart is a stringed instrument of exquisite workmanship. 
The poet knows the location of every string and its legitimate sound. 
He can play upon it the “ manly epic,” or the jeremiad, a war-song, or a 
love-song, a hymn of praise to man, or of praise to God. 

Would the Marseilles’ Hymn in a painting stir the Frenchman in battle 
more than the Marseilles’ Hymn set to music? Would the midnight 
villain, who “ with ravishing strides towards his design, moves like a ghost,” 
shock the feelings more, if transferred to the canvas of Vandyke, than he 
does in the Macbeth of Shakspeare? or would the stain of blood on 
that “little hand,” which no water of the earth could wash away? Would 
the forms of Death and Sin, which Milton with internal vision saw at the 
gates of hell, derive effect by the aid of the pencil ? 

The poet is a madman. You cannot cure his head by “ three Anti- 
ceyras.” But itis his inspiration which has driven himmad. He foams at 
the mouth, but he talks oracles. Like to the Sicilian bard he may 
leap into burning tna, to be regarded an immortal God, but he tells the 
truth. Truth, in a state of sanity of mind, will have influence, but truth, 
in a state of madness, will have greater influence. We listen with rapt 
attention to the madman, and are almost disposed to run mad with him. 

Thus far we have considered the two arts as exhibited in the same imi- 
tation. But the sphere of painting is not co-extensive with poetry. Every 
subject of a painting may be made into a poem, but the conyerse is not 
equally true. 
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Painting has to do with the tangible; poetry with tangible and intan- 
gible. Painting can represent ideas through corporeal media only. It 
is limited to the concrete. Poetry may range through abstract or con- 
crete, through the world of facts or the world of fiction, Everything that 
is and is not may harmonize into poetry. Whithersoer the imagination 
may go, thither the poet may go. He is like to the wind, which “ blow- 
eth where it listeth.” Nor is it an unhallowed thought, that when time 
shall be no more, when mortality shall have put on immortality, the poet, 
flaming with deeper and holier inspirations, will find audience before the 
Eternal Throne. G. A. J. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 
CLASS MEETING OF ’s3. 


In pursuance of notice, the Senior Class, on 19th ult., met at the Philosophical 
Chamber in the Athanzeum, for the purpose of electing an Orator and a Poet, to re- 
present them on Presentation day. Thomas F, Davis officiated as Chairman, and 
Messrs. Gilbert and Woodward as Tellers. Much good feeling prevailed, and the 
result was announced as follows : 


ORATOR, 
Randall Lee Gibson, of La. 


POET, 
Charlton Thomas Lewis, of Pa. 


CLASS MEETING OF ’54. 


The Class of '54 assembled in the Philosophical Chamber, on Saturday, February 
12th, for the purpose of electing their Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
William H. Fenn was called to preside, and Messrs. Lambert and Leeds were 
appointed Tellers. The result was the choice of the following gentlemen as 
Editors: 

W. C. Frage, Paddock’s Grove, IL. 
J. W. Hooxer, New Haven, Conn. 
W. 8. Maptes, Selma, Ala. 

L. S. Porwrye, East Windsor, Conn. 
C. T. Purnewt, Port Gibson, Miss. 


KETCHUM’S ADDRESS ON WEBSTER. 


Agreeably to a written request from the Societies of Linonia, the Brothers in 
Unity, and Calliope, the Hon, Hiram Ketchum, of New York City, on the Anni- 
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versary of the birth of Daniel Webster, delivered a Eulogy on his life and character, 
inthe Chapel. The Orator elicited profound interest and attention. His address 
occupied two hours and a quarter in delivery, and has been published in pamphlet 


form. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE CALLIOPEAN SOCIETY. 


The Calliopean Society has been dissolved. G. A. Johnson, R. L. Gibson, and J. 
Hamilton, were elected by the Society as a Committee, to make a final and full 
settlement of its affairs. The Committee are engaged at present in liquidating all 
debts of the Society, and in fulfilling the other duties devolved on them, A full 
statement of the causes of dissolution, and the executive labors of the Committee, 
will be given in the next number of the Magazine. The Society voted that such a 
statement should be written and published. 


“THE TEA-KETTLE.” 


A new Senior Secret Society, christened with this name, was constituted at the 
close of last term. We welcome its appearance with cordiality. May it long 
survive and give an honorable paternity to its founders! 


Extracts From THE Laws or Yate pusLisnep A. D. 1787. 


Chap. 2.—Of a Religious and Virtuous Life. 

1. All the scholars are required to live a religious and blameless life, according 
to the Rules of God's Word, diligently reading the holy Scriptures, that Fountain of 
Divine Light and Truth, and constantly attending all the Duties of Religion. 

2. The President, or, in his Absence, one of the Tutors in their turn shall con- 
stantly pray in the Chapel every Morning and Evening, and read a Chapter or 
some suitable Portion of Scripture, unless a Sermon or some Theological Discourse 
shall then be delivered. And every member of College is obliged to attend, upon 
the Penalty of One Penny for every Instance of Absence, and a Half Penny for 
being tardy or egressing without a sufficient Reason. 

4. All the Scholars are obliged to attend Divine Worship in the College Chapel 
on the Lord’s Day, and on Days of Fasting and Thanksgiving appointed by public 
Authority, upon penalty of Four Pence (without just Reason) for Absence either 
Part of the Lord’s Day, or a Thanksgiving Day, or a Fast Day, and Three Pence 
for Absence from a lecture, and One Penny for being tardy, &c. 

6. Every scholar is required to shew all due Honor and Reverence, both in Words 
and Behavior, to all his superiors, viz. Parents, Magistrates, Ministers, and especial- 
ly to the President, Fellows, Professors, Tutors and Seniors of this College; and 
shall in no case use any reproachful, reviling, disrespectful or contumacious Lan- 
guage; but on the contrary shall shew them all proper tokens of Reverence and 
Obedience. 

4. No scholar shall walk upon the Sabbath, or on any Fast day. 


Concerning Scholastic Exercises. 

1, Every student shall diligently apply himself to his studies in his Chambers, 
and no student shall walk abroad or be absent from his Chamber, except half an 
hour after breakfast and an hour and a half after dinner, upon penalty of Two 
Pence or more to Six Pence, at the discretion of the President. 
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8. Every Saturday shall be devoted chiefly to the study of Divinity, and each 
class through the whole Time of their Pupilage shall recite either the Assembly’s 
Catechism, the Confession of Faith received and approved by the Churches of the 
Colony, Wallebries Ame’s Medulla, or something else, &c. 

4, Any undergraduate who shall be absent from Recitation or Dispute without 
liberty may be fined Two Pence, and if from Declaiming Six pence. 


Of Regular Moral Behavior. 


8. If any scholar shall be guilty of stealing or knowingly receive and conceal 
stolen goods he shall be fined and pay treble Damages, and, if the goods stolen shall 
be of the value of twenty shillings, he shall be expelled. 

4. If any one shall fize upon another he shall be fined a shilling, and every 
Freshman sent must declare that he who sends him is the only Person to be charged, 

5. Ifany scholar shall break open the Door of another, or privately pick the 
lock with any instrument he shall be fined five shillings. 

6. If any scholar shall play at Billiards or any other unlawful or even lawful 
Play for Wager, or shall call for any strong Drink in any Tavern within two miles 
of College, except in company with his Father or a Tutor, he shall be punished two 
shillings and six pence. 

4. If any scholar shall damnify the College house, Glass, Fence, or any thing 
belonging to College, he shall be fined a shilling and make good the Damages. 

8. Every scholar in studying time is required wholly to abstain from singing, 
loud talking, and all unharmonious or unsuitable sounds, upon penalty of four 
pence. 

10. If any scholar shall any where act a ‘Comedy or Tragedy he shall be fined 
three shillings, and if in acting he shall puton Woman’s Apparel he shall be pub- 
licly admonished. [This, we incline to think, is a plagiarism from the old Blue 
Laws of Connecticut. We hope, however, that the Faculty will always frown 
upon the introduction, as a general thing, of such apparel. ] 

14. If any scholar-shall assault, wound, or strike the President or a Tutor, or 
shall maliciously or designedly break their windows, let him be immediately expell- 
ed. And if several shall purposely dance in any Chamber or Entry near a Tutor’s 
room they may be punished by being deprived of the privilege of sending Fresh- 
men on Errands. 

18. If any scholar shall go out of the College Yard without a Hat, a Coat, or a 
gown unless he may be fined not exceeding six pence. [What this blank 
means we cannot say certainly. ] 

21. Every Freshman is obliged to do any proper Errand or Message required of 
him by any one in an upper Class, which ifhe shall refuse to do he shall be pun- 
ished. 

22. No member of College may do or undertake any Matter or Business of Diffi- 
culty and great Importance without first consulting with the President and obtain- 
ing his consent. 


Of Chambers, &c. 
4, When any tumbler or other piece of glass shall be broken by an unknown 
person in the Hall, Chapel, Library, or Entry, or any public Room, the expense of 
mending the same shall be borne equally by all the undergraduate scholars, 
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Of the Steward and Commons. 


1, The Steward appointed by the President and Fellows, shall provide Victuals 
for all those who reside in College. 

2, The Waiters in the Hall appointed by the President are to put the Victuals 
on the Tables, spread with decent linen cloaths which are to be washed every week 
by the Steward’s procurement. * * * No Victuals, Platters, Cups, dc, may 
be carried out of the hall unless in case of sickness) * * * And when dinner 
is over the waiters are to carry the Platters and Cloath back into the Kitchen. And 
if any one shall offend in either of -these Things or carry away any thing belonging 
to the Hall without leave, he shall be fined six pence. 

8. The Steward shall take care that all the College Chambers and Entries be 
daily swept, and the Beds made ; and those beds which are not made by 9 o'clock 
A. M. shall remain untouched until the next morning. 

4. The Steward sball make out a term bill for each student—payable every 
quarter, with a duplicate thereof, viz. 


£ «a @ 

Tuition 1 0 oO 

Study Rent 0 3 =O 

Repairsandothercharges 3 3 O 
The Butler. 


1. The Butler shall act as bell ringer on all occasions. 

2. The Butler is allowed to sell in the Buttery Cyder, Metheglin, Strong Beer 
not exceeding twenty Barrels a year, and such like Necessaries for the scholars 
which are not sold by the Steward in the Kitchen; nor may any scholar buy Cyder 
or Strong Beer any where else but in the Buttery, and for this privilege the Butler 
shall pay fifty shillings into the College Treasury, and also provide Candles as they 
shall be needed in the Chapel at Prayers, or on other occasions, 


Degrees, etc. 


5. Every candidate shall pay to the President one pound and four shillings for 
every degree conferred upon him. 

6. No scholar shall have his Degree unless the Steward on the Commencement 
Morning shall certify to the President that he hath paid all his College dues—even 
to his Buttery bill. 

8. Every candidate for a first Degree shall appear dressed in decent apparel. 

9. If any Freshman near the time of Commencement, shall fire the Great Guns, 
or give Money, Council or Assistance towards their being fired, or shall burn Can- 
dles either inside or outside the College windows, or shall scrape the College Yard 
or shall run therein, or do any thing unsuitable for a Freshman, he shall be de- 
prived the privilege of sending Freshmen on errands, or teaching them manners 
during the first three months of his Sophomore year. 
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Epitor’s Table. 


Reaper, here we are in our Editorial Sanctum. Stop at any time, and see the 
table, the pen, and the “coffin” of dear Mag. Our head is resting thoughtfully 
against the back of our chair. Editorial solicitude is fast changing us to “ the sere 
and yellow leaf.” We are emphatically “Grand, Gloomy, and Peculiar.” 

This editorial sobriquet, which we have received, may induce you to think wrong 
about us. You may think thatgwe have no music in our soul, You may even ques- 
tion our ability at punning. This makes us wrathy. We feel like fight. We are 
tempted to perpetrate a pun on the spot. We are almost minded to demolish the 
reputation of the Punning editor, and to build on his ruin our own fame for a prime 
punster. 

No, we will not. Our mind has changed. . We are determined not to gratify idle 
curiosity. We will not essay to pun, but we will rest with the consciousness that we 
can. We will giveour “Ipse dixit” to the world, that we have this ability. What 
more is required? This settles that question. 

In writing about punning, we are reminded of a communication we have received. 
Its author bears the name of “Ichabod Academicus.” Here “Grand, Gloomy and 


Peculiar” begins to feel humble. He is forced to admit that “ Ichabod” is a better 
punster than himself. Read :— 


TORTURE REVIVED, OR THE SCREWS SCIENTIFICALLY APPLIED, 


When superstition ruled the earth, 

Before the mighty Luther's birth— 

When popish bulls were seen around, 

More than in Brighton market found— 
When bells were blessed by priestly power— 
(Not such as in Lyceum tower)— 

When, if the people’s sins were dark, 
They made the priest “take off the mark :” 
Then, in the gloomy land of Spain, 
Inquisitors began their reign; 

And all who praised the Reformation 
Were“ called up for examination ;” 

And if they made a desperate “ flunk” 
Were tortured by a cruel monk. 

The friars and the priests of Rome 

Ne’er stopped to send “a letter home ;” 
But pulled the culprit high in air 

And left the wretch “suspended” there, 
Or witha furnace scorched his feet, 

Till his “conditions” were complete ; 

Then, if his “‘standing” was not good, 

The rack soon showed him “ how he stood.” 
And if at last all tortures “missed,” 
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The stake the heretic “ dismissed.” 

°T was bad enough we all admit, 

But priests must have but little wit, 
When they had tried the rack and knout 
Not to bring Mathematics out, 

And bore with all the strength they had 
Until they drove the victim mad! 

Now, if they find their spirits fail, 

They ’d better come up here to Yale, 


And gaze with silent admiration @ 
- Upon a “ morning recitation.” 


Behold the wretch transfixed with pain, 

Whose demonstration is not plain, 

And see his agonizing look, 

Writhing like worm upon a hook ; 

And see the Tutor bore him through 

To get the little that he knew. 

Go, bafiled monster, back to Spain, 

Nor dare to show your face again, 

Until you greater torture find 

Than Mathematics, for the mind. ICHABOD ACADEMICUS. 


Here we are Seniors, half through the second term. The Faculty are getting to 
be respectful toward us, and condescend to put a handle to our names. The Fresh- 
man salutes us, and tells us that our College days are coming to aclose. The Sopho- 
more does the same. The Junior looks envious, as if he wanted the slips of the 
middle aisle, and the pleasure of bowing to the Faculty. 


“Eben! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni,” 


How everything reminds us of the brevity of our College life! We have elected 
our Orator and Poet. The Class of ’54 have chosen their Board of Editors. 
Autograph leaves are flying about in a perfect whirlwind. Wells is overrun with 
daguerreotypes. The curtain falls. 

Reader, you may wish to know something of our editorial doings. In the first 
place, we five are perfectly harmonious, In the second place, we intend to continue so 
The subject which just now produces the most difference of opinion and alienation of 
feeling, is ‘‘ Woman’s Rights.” One of our Board advocates strongly the proposed re- 
form, In the chivalric age he would have made a champion equal to Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe. You have seen him. He is below the usual size, with hair light and com- 
plexion fair. The others intend-to be bachelors, We ought to except the “ Honest 
Editor,” who will marry twenty-five yearshence. The subject was so ably discussed 
that even “Grand, Gloomy and Peculiar,” was induced to hear Mrs. Oakes Smith 
at Brewster's. He listened attentively to the eloquent reformer. He still retains 
his conservatism, although on that occasion he seemed to be interested in Mrs. Smith. 
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Reader, here is some fun. It is a veritable letter from a young lady to one of the 
Editors of the Yale Literary. A holier soul than yours inspired it; fairer hands 
than yours addressed it. Regain your equanimity and then read: 


Troy Femate Seminary, Feb. 4th, 1853. 
My Dear Mr. : 


You will no doubt be very much surprised on the reception of this. F 
Though unknown to me, Ihave heard of you from those who admire you. Perhaps 
yeu will think it presumptuous in. me to address you, but if you only knew what 
dull lives we lead up in the old Troy Female Seminary, you would not wonder, and 
anything for sport and to break up the dreary routine of boarding school life is my 
motto, when I feel like raising Neddie and carrying on like Jom, Dick and Harry. 

Perhaps this note will find you a sober old deacon, who will write mea pious 
letter of good advice, which will give me the blues; but, perhaps, it will benefit me 
very greatly. But as it is always right to look on the bright side of life, [hope it 
will find you a wild, ratile brain, harem scarem fellow, that understands the art of 
flirtation to perfection. 

I am very anxious to know if you fare as sumptuously at time honored Yale as 
we poor disciples of Madam ¢ I wish to inquire if you have apple 
sauce and Teacher’s meetings—or if you have all the delicacies of the season? And 
I would like to know if you can boast of such pokerish, queer noises at the witching 
hour of midnight, as our intellectual prison ? 

Loften envy you young fellows at College, who can carry on as you please and who 
are cunning enough to elude the vigilance of Professors and President, while we, if 
we rise in the dead of night to have midnight suppers, are sure to be caught by the 
officer and brought up before the school to receive a lecture on the impropriety of 
our conduct from our respected principal, Madam If you feel disposed to 
answer this, please give a description of yourself and direct to —. 


What do you think of that, Reader! Here is another one from Bordentown, N. 
J. addressed to another Editor : 


Beauty consists not in the sparkling eyes, 

The damask cheek and lip, or forehead high ; 
Not in the graceful form, or glistening hair, 

Or melody of voice! Ohno! not there; 

But in the soul, which every glance displays 
Basking forev’r in affection’s ray,— 

peaking in love's soft:tones, with sunlight smile 
Which can an aching heart of wo beguile ! 

It dwelleth there in majesty supreme, 

Sweeter than music’s voice, or seraph’s dream. 


These must suffice for the present. They relate to the personality of the Editors. 


In our next number, we will endeavor to publish some letters which will show you 
how our Magazine is appreciated abroad. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Instability of our Government” is under consideration. We do not like 
the author’s views, but his composition has merit. 

“Spring” will not be accepted, unless the author give his full name. His initials 
correspond with those of others. 


EXCHANGES. 


We have received the Musical Review for January ; Randolph, Macon Magazine 
for November ; North Carolina University Magazine for January ; the Knickerbocker 
for January and February, and the Illustrated Magazine of Art. We are pleased 
to welcome this last, recently issued, among our exchanges. 
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THE 
YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Dale College. 


The Etentgenta Vouume of this Magazine commences with October, 
1852. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete.an Annual Volume, 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 
students; but local; humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Memorapmia Yauensta it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
cal and statistical facts.as may be generally interesting. 


Ters.—$2.00 a Volume, payable on the delivery of the First number. 
No one can receive the remaining numbers until the subscription is paid. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors or tHe Yate Lirerary Macazixz,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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